THE GREAT TUDORS
and commanded the irons to be struck from Dudley.   He
had no further trouble after that.
If he had no more trouble with the crew, he found plenty
on the Main. The trading part of the voyage was over, and
all Hawkins needed was a stock of victuals, when he put into
the port of San Juan de Ulua. While there, collecting food
and repairing the flagship, the Seville plate fleet arrived.
Thirteen ships rose from the skyline, bearing down on the
port where the English fleet lay. Hawkins dared not risk
a fight, for England and Spain were at peace, and he had no
delusions about the swiftness of Elizabeth's justice towards a
reckless servant. She would not raise the arquebus in order
to fling it aside. In this perilous corner, with the enemy in
the open sea outside, himself snug in port, what was Hawkins
to do ? He could keep the Spaniards in the open and let the
winds batter them to pieces; but that would be as dangerous
as open battle, and as unforgivable. As usual, cautiously he
took the middle course and sent sailors to man the batteries
on the island, drawing up his fleet to bar the mouth of the
port. Although he could not fight, he could threaten and
demand terms. The new Viceroy of Mexico was aboard the
Spaniards, and he swore that he would enter San Juan, let
who would try to stop him. This was the first cry of out-
raged dignity; but soon he calmed enough to give in, to
swear to keep the peace, and to promise not to land armed
men, while Hawkins could gather victuals and man the
batteries. Then he entered, and the English and Spanish
fleets lay side by side at anchor with only a few yards
between them. Hawkins must have known that he could
not trust the Viceroy, but the oath and promise of safety
placed legal right on his side. He was in a difficult position,
in which it was essential not to give any excuse for charging
him with piracy, and in which also his only hope of a favour-
able outcome was that the Spaniards would respect the
solemn agreement. If the Viceroy showed opened hostili-
ties, he would be in the wrong and Hawkins would be in the
right, while he possessed the paper bearing his enemy s signa-
ture. Yet he was alert for the first sign of treachery, being
in hostile waters, and his men scarcely numbered a third of
the Viceroy's.
It was not long before the Viceroy acted. Hawkins was
at dinner, when a trumpet-call brought him to his feet and
on to the deck. The Spaniards had attacked the batteries
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